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which we shall consider the theory of the Bank respecting the
issues of its notes upon mercantile security

101.    Among other arguments alleged against the opening
of the Bank, was the injustice of compelling it to buy gold at the
increased Market price.   Now that we are enabled to take a more
dispassionate view of the subject than those whose interests were
BO much involved in it at the time of the debate, we can see that
there was no hardship in such a requirement.   Every creditor
who was paid in these depreciated notes was defrauded of 20 per
cent, of his debt, and, considering the enormous gains made by
the Bank at the expense of the holders of its notes, justice
evidently demanded that the Bank should purchase whatever
quantity of gold was sufficient to discharge its obligations, cost
what it would.   The injury to the holders of its notes, severe as
it was, was only temporary, but a very much more serious injury
was done to the nation, by adding an enormous amount to the
national debt, which was contracted in this depreciated Currency

102.    The harvest of 1811 was extremely deficient, and that
was the period, too, when the power of Napoleon was at its
height, and the continental sources of supply were  cut off.
Towards the middle of 1811, the price of corn began to rise
very rapidly, and continued doing so till August, 1812, when it
reached its greatest height during the war.    The average of
wheat for England and Wales was then 155$., and some Dantzic
wheat brought 1805., and, in one or two instances, oats were
sold at 845.   The advocates of the rival theories attributed this
extraordinary rise to different causes; one party almost entirely
to the depreciation of the Paper Currency, the other party
almost entirely to the great scarcity.   Mr. Tooke is the most
distinguished advocate of the latter view, and, in support of it,
brings most forcible arguments from the corresponding rise which
took place in Prance during the same period, where the currency
was almost purely metallic.   Admitting to the full extent the
powerful arguments adduced by Mr. Tooke, which derive ad-
ditional force from his being a contemporary of the circumstances
he describes, we can yet hardly think he can be correct in so
entirely excluding the effect of the depreciation of the Paper